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be drawn. These are, in the main, traits of very wide distribution in the 
New World, such as maize, bows, tobacco, bola, sling, fishing tackle, 
fire stones, gourds, tattooing, head deformation, pottery, etc. This is 
not really a failure of the method for its functioning depends upon our 
ability to isolate the respective distribution areas for the several traits. 
When the distributions are very extensive we must take the whole world 
as our comparative base and when the distribution is itself world-wide 
only archaeological evidence as to chronology will suffice. 

Finally, the author applies the analytic method to Chaco culture 
itself, finding reason to believe that it was originally homogeneous with 
the hunting culture of Patagonia and that the later changes were largely 
due to the intrusion of traits from the north and the stimulus these con- 
ditions exerted upon the development of the Choroti and the Ashluslay 
stocks. Whatever may be the merits of this conclusion, the author 
deserves commendation for the precision of his method, and for presenting 
us with what is by far the best work on the distribution of South American 
traits. 

Clark Wissler 

The Central Arawaks. William Curtis Farabee. (Anthropological 

Publications, vol. ix. University of Pennsylvania, The University 

Museum.) Philadelphia, 1918. 

In " The Central Arawaks" we are given the first important publica- 
tion after long years of travel and study in little-known parts of South 
America by Dr. William Curtis Farabee. The large tribe known as the 
Wapisianas is taken as the type of the group of Arawak tribes, that in- 
habit the Savannah country of British and Brazilian Guiana, at the heads 
of the Essequibo and Branco rivers. Other tribes are the Atarois, now 
absorbed by the Wapisianas, and the Tarumas and Mapidians, the last- 
named tribe being farthest removed from the routes of travel. Material 
and social culture, somatic characters and language are presented and 
there is, in addition, a long series of photographic plates, of fine quality. 

The Central Arawak are a sedentary people who raise the manioc, 
maize, sweet potatoes, pumpkins, peppers, etc., of pre-Columbian days 
and the bananas, plantains, sugar cane, etc., that have been brought into 
the New World by the white man. They are also skilful hunters and 
fishers, using bows and arrows, spears, blowguns, etc., for game, and for 
fish a variety of interesting traps and poisons. One conical basket trap 
is so set on a springy pole that it flies upward out of water when a fish 
enters and the trigger is sprung. The poisoning of pools in the dry season 
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I's a communal enterprise. A list of twenty-four poisons that stupefy 
fish is given for the Wapisianas alone. Canoe-making is seen at its best. 
The largest canoes are dug-outs with raised sides but light bark canoes 
are also used. Weaving includes baskets, hammocks, loin cloths, aprons, 
etc. Carrying baskets, sieves, and basket tubes are similar to those seen 
among the Carib Indians of British Honduras (formerly of the Island of 
St. Vincent) and are part and parcel of the widespread cassava complex, 
along with grating boards set with angular stones. Cotton is used in 
weaving cloth and hammocks as well as a number of other fibers. Pot- 
tery is made. 

Lands are cleared at the end of the dry season and planted just 
before the beginning of the rains. The calendar is fixed by the rising of 
certain stars with' the sun. Thus the first clearings begin with the 
heliacal rising of Orion, the last trees are felled when Sirius comes up 
and corn is planted when the Capabara constellation (Aries) is in the 
east. Star lore is pretty highly developed with all the tribes of the 
South American lowlands. The observation on heliacal risings gives, of 
course, an astronomical year. And yet there appears to have been no 
special knowledge of the movements of the planets (see also, Walter E. 
Roth, Animism and Folk- Lore of the Guiana Indians, Thirtieth Annual 
Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, pp. 260-261). The comparison 
that Dr. Farabee makes between the star groups of the Old World zodiac 
and the constellations known to the Wapisianas shows a number of 
correspondences. 

It is to be regretted that a more detailed and analytical study of 
decoration was not given even if this subject had already been treated 
in popular fashion and for the entire Amazon region by Dr. Farabee."- 
A few hints regarding the archaeological remains that must exist in 
this region would also have been welcome. The Arawak appear to 
have been one of the great culture-bearing stocks and that they were 
not incapable of developing striking originality may be seen from their 
works in Porto Rico, Santo Domingo, and eastern Cuba. Some members 
of this stock occupied territory contiguous to peoples of high civilization 
in Peru and Colombia. It has been the fashion to disassociate the prob- 
lems of language affiliation from those of culture affiliation, but no one 
can refuse to admit that tribes speaking languages of the same stock have 
an unavoidable historical bond. When these tribes are distributed over 
half a continent the historical questions involved become of prime im- 
portance. 

' Decorative Arts of the Amazon, The Museum Journal of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, vol. IX, pp. 59—71. 
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Among the Central Arawak marriage is exogamic as regards the 
village, but endogamic as regards the extended family, since a boy 
normally marries one or more of his cross-cousins. Civil organization is 
but slightly developed and there are no great chiefs. The medicine men 
have considerable power but religion is at low ebb as far as ceremonies 
are concerned. The mythology is rather full. Dr. Faraibee closes his 
work with tables of somatic measurements and with word lists from the 
various dialects. 

Herbert J. Spinden 

ASIA 

The Turks of Central Asia in History and at the Present Day. An eth- 
nological Inquiry into the Pan-Turanian Problem, and Bibliographi- 
cal Material relating to the Early Turks and the Present Turks of 
Central Asia. M. A. Czaplicka. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1918. 
242, pp. I map. 

The history and ethnology of the Turkish group of Central Asia 
belongs to the most complex and difficult problems of Asiatic history. 
Right from the beginning we are confronted with numerous, diversified 
tribes; and names and empires change almost from century to century. 
The best source-material is contained in the Chinese annals and other 
Chinese records, — the only available material for the knowledge of the 
early Turkish tribes. In the middle ages we receive as contemporaneous 
documents the Turkish inscriptions of the Orkhon and subsequently 
Arabic, Persian, Armenian, and Byzantine authors, with minor sources 
in Tibetan and Mongol. The discoveries of ancient ruins and manu- 
scripts in Turkistan have completely overturned the knowledge of the 
preceding generation; but the largest portion of this new material is not 
yet elaborated, and for this reason and many others in addition no special- 
ist would venture at this moment to wl-ite or to rewrite a history of the 
Turks. Meanwhile, however, there are several new facts standing out 
clearly. At the earliest time and down to the second century B.C., the 
great mass of Turkish tribes were settled in what is now southern Mon- 
golia, and there exclusively. Their occupation of Turkistan was an 
act of gradual conquest and an accomplished fact only at the end of the 
fourth century a.d. Prior to the process of turkicization, Turkistan 
("land of the Turks") was' Iranistan (" land of the Iranians"), the bulk of 
the population being Iranians of various tribes, intermingled with other 
peoples of the Indo-European family, who spoke a language more closely 
related to the European than the Asiatic branch. For years our science 



